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The first article in the present issue is taken from a presentation in which the © 
Rev. Minerva Carcaño, newly appointed Director of the Mexican-American Program - 
at Perkins School of Theology, describes her vision for the future of that program. ~ 
It is included here partly because Apuntes itself was born out of the vision of @ 
former director of that Program, Dr. Roy D. Barton, but also because Rev. Carcafio’s 
vision is illuminating and inspiring far beyond the programmatic goals of a particulas 
institution, and shows the manner in which Latinas and Latinos are envisioning an 
constructing the future. 

The second article, by our editor, Justo L. González, is the summary ofu 
presentation at the AAR, and is parallel to the first in that it also depicts a vision anc 
a task for the future. Then follows a reflection by Dr. Samuel Pagan, President of the 
Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, on the death of that visionary of visionaries 
Don Quijote. Finally, Dr. Juan Martinez, who has recently moved from California 
to teach at the Seminario Anabautista Latinoamericano, brings to life a page o: : 
Protestant Hispanic history: the venerated Bibles of the first converts. 

The two book-review authors are Sr. Mary Christine Morkovsky, CDP, and 4 
Prof. Carlos Cardoza-Orlandi. Sr. Morkovsky, currently Associate Director oF — 
Spiritual Formation at Sacred Heart School of Theology in Hales Corner, Wisconsin. ~ 
has done extensive research on the work of Enrique Dussel, some of which she has + 
translated. Prof. Cardoza-Orlanditeachesmissions and world Christianity at Columbia — 
Theological Seminary, in Decatur, Georgia. 
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A Vision for the Future 


Minerva G. Carcaño 


This past summer God blessed me when in July I had the great privilege of 
coming to Perkins to serve as the Program Director of the Mexican American 
Program. I could not have received a greater affirmation than the one I received in 
being allowed to come and follow in the footsteps of Alfredo Nañez and Roy D. 
Barton. Along with many others, I claim them as significant mentors in my 
discipleship and ministry and pray daily that I will, through God's grace, be able to 
maintain the level of faithfulness and integrity that they have demonstrated. 


I have inherited from these two persons a legacy that 1 would hope we 
would cherish, maintain and continue to build on. Among the many things that they 
leave us, I want to highlight a few. Namely, 


1. A commitment to the ongoing work of preparing persons for Hispanic 
ministry; 


2. Their efforts to help make of Perkins a center of Hispanic theological 
thought and writing; 


3. Their unwavering work in leading the Mexican American Program and 
Perkins to advocate before the general church with and in behalf of Hispanic 
congregations and ministries. 


The Hispanic community in this country continues to grow. Some of this 
growth is occurring due to immigration, but the majority of the growth will be as a 
result of birth. In both metropolitan and rural areas the presence of Hispanics is 
clearly visible. The Hispanic presence fills these communities senses of sight, smell, 
taste and of hearing. In places like New York City, Chicago, Miami, San Antonio, 
Phoenix, Denver, and Los Angeles, the Hispanic presence is undeniable. In cities like 
Houston, Dallas and Ft. Worth, the future promises that Hispanics will be in the 
majority population within the next 35 years. El Paso, TX is already 72% Hispanic 
with a projected increase of 128% in the Hispanic population within the next 15 years 
due in part to a decline in the Anglo population by 25%. The state of New Mexico 
is already approximately 50% Hispanic with Hispanics being the group that is 
expected to continue growing, leading that state to becoming the first state where a 
people of color are the dominant population. 
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The Christian Science Monitor in an article published just before the 
November elections reported the following: 

It’s a breezy day in (Mesquite, TX), and Víctor Morales, the Democratic 
Senate candidate from Texas, is fielding questions from community college students. 
Eduardo a Mexican-American, asks Mr. Morales about student loans. Their 
conversation is unremarkable, except for one thing: It's transpiring in Spanish. 


Víctor Morales is himself the first Latino nominated to represent a major 
party in a Senate race. 


AA ae 


I am sure that these figures and the Christian Science Monitor story and | 
observation do not come as a surprise to you. For me as an Hispanic, the growth of ~ 
the Hispanic population is exciting, yet at the same time it is troublesome. - 


Beyond the population numbers I wonder where Hispanics will be in society 
in the years to come. Increased population does not guarantee that Hispanics will be 
in any better position economically, politically or socially. Is it possible that we 
might have an ever growing group of persons and families that will live at the 
periphery of society, alienated and powerless in spite of their numbers? This 
country’s most recent efforts at welfare reform and its newest immigration bil! 
suggest at a minimum that tolerance of persons who are different and who struggle 
is at an all time low. Some would say that the spirit of U.S. care for the poor anc 
hospitality to the immigrant have all but disappeared. : 


A 
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Religiously speaking, I am also concerned. I do not find many denominations 
in this country, not even United Methodists who are ready to receive large numbers _ 
of Hispanics into their congregations, and so I am not convinced that increased — 
numbers of Hispanics in society at large will necessarily change the demographics of 
our churches. I fear from experience that some of our churches will take on 4 — 
fortress mentality in light of growing numbers of persons different from themselves + 
What this all says to me is that we at Perkins must be about preparing persons, mew + 
and women, who will be able to provide leadership in a society and in a Church the’ 
will face these challenges. We must continue, and work even harder, at preparing 
persons for effective and relevant ministry among Hispanics. 


PA 


On the second matter, over the last 20 years, the Mexican American Progrars ~ 
under the able leadership of Roy D. Barton gave significant time to developing « 
cadre of Hispanic leaders who yearly have journeyed to Perkins to reflect on the:* 
experiences in ministry. You, the Hispanic Instructors, have provided key leadershis 
for the raising up of theological thought from an Hispanic perspective. Extremely 
important historical and theological conversations have been led by this group on such 
concerns as the impact on the Americas through the coming of Christopher 
Columbus. Analysis of how ministry in an Hispanic context is different has also been 
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done by the Hispanic Instructors, assisting Perkins and the general church in their 
work of preparing persons for ministry and resourcing local congregations. This work 
must also continue. It is in fact precisely the work of the Mexican American Program 
Hispanic Instructors that leads us to the third point: that is the importance of Perkins 
and the Mexican American Program’s on-going work as advocates before the general 
church in behalf of Hispanic congregations and ministries. 


The United Methodist Church has just begun its second quadrennium under 
a National Plan for Hispanic Ministry. After four years of ministry the report is that 
under the National Plan for Hispanic Ministry: 


69 new Hispanic congregations have been started in 17 annual conferences 
507 faith communities have been established in 35 annual conferences 
63 congregations in 14 annual conferences have been revitalized 
799 community or outreach ministries have been started in 36 annual 
conferences 
630 Lay Missioners have been recruited and trained from 32 annual 
conferences 
212 new church school extension programs have been initiated in 17 
annual conferences 
8 National Missionaries have been commissioned and deployed and 
23 more are in process. 


At General Conference in Denver last April we heard the moving testimonies 
of a Cuban woman from Florida who at one time knew no church family and who 
through a home covenant group at a very difficult time in her life came to know the 
love of God and the love and companionship of God’s family. We heard from a 
dynamic young Mexican-American woman from Kansas who did not know that she 
had leadership skills until the church reached out to her, affirmed her gifts, sent her 
to training under the National Plan and then supported her in starting over 20 
different kinds of outreach ministries in her local church. We heard from an Anglo 
pastor from Arizona whose congregation has been revived because of their 
participation in Hispanic ministry through the National Hispanic Plan. God is truly 
at work among His people. In all of this good news did you know that God first 
touched hearts with the vision of a National Plan for Hispanic Ministry right here at 
Perkins at a meeting of the Hispanic Instructors? Perkins through the Mexican 
American Program is not only able, but has a responsibility due to the place where 
it is located and because of the resources that God has given it, to speak a prophetic 
word of advocacy and leadership with and in behalf of the Hispanic community of 


faith. 


These are but a few of the things that we now inherit through the Mexican 
American Program -- commitments of faith and hard work. To what we inherit, I 
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would like for us to consider building on such an excellent foundation in several 
ways: 


1. Working with greater intentionality in assisting non-Hispanics prepare 
for ministry among Latinos and Latinos in the Southwest and beyond; 


2. Moving in a more concerted effort into ecumenical ventures in ministry; 


3. Becoming more intentional in looking at the global context in which we 
increasingly do our ministry and thusly working more closely with church institutions 
in Mexico, Central and South America and the Caribbean. 


4. Creating at Perkins a safe haven for Hispanics who perhaps have no tie 
to the institutional church, but who are in need of the witness of the Church and whe 
have much to share with the Church. 


PRL dd: E & 


When we consider the growing number of Hispanics and compare that to the 
number of existing United Methodist Hispanic congregations, it quickly becomes clear 
that our existing congregations are not enough. In some communities we do not ever 
presently have an Hispanic congregation. This means that we will need for others te 
assist us in the ministry to Hispanics. The creators of the National Plan for Hispanic 
Ministry understood this reality and wisely drafted a plan that would include the 
participation of every local congregation and every level of the connectional churc# 
in reaching out to hispanics with the Good News. We must all be involved in this - 
ministry if the United Methodist Church is to truly be inclusive. 


epee Sle Oe ¡ii 
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At some levels of the United Methodist Church the involvement of those 
who have historically not viewed Hispanic ministry as their responsibility or viewed 
it perhaps as the domain of some other body in the Church has been both a blessing - 
and a problem. In some cases congregations who had previously not done Hispani« + 
ministry have done Hispanic ministry out of racist models or with a competitive + 
spirit, neither of which has been helpful. In other cases non-Hispanic congregations 
have reached out to Hispanics with some support and some mentoring from places —. 
like the office of the National Plan and done faithful and effective ministry. And thes — 
there are those who are just now preparing for ministry and who are expressing 4 
desire and in some cases a strong-felt commitment to doing ministry in an Hispanie > 
context while they themselves are not Hispanic, One example of this is to be foun! 
right here at Perkins. 


Hid ca dd 


When I came to Perkins as a seminarian in 1975 I immediately joined the 
organization Chicano Seminarians. There were 5 of us in this organization and we 
were all Hispanic. Preparing for Hispanic ministry was our goal. In 1996 the name 
of that organization has changed. It is now called Los Seminaristas and has a 
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membership of 23 students. Some of these students speak Spanish and some do not 
--at least not yet, but they all feel drawn to Hispanic ministry. Quite different from 
21 years ago, 16 of them are Anglo and 7 of them are Hispanic. 1 would hope that 
at some moment in history we would have more than the number of Hispanics that 
in the past we have had enrolled in this seminary -- many more. At the same, I am 
thankful for these Anglo brothers and sisters who have demonstrated a commitment 
to Hispanic ministry. As I celebrate this new reality, I am cognizant of our growing 
responsibility in the Mexican American Program to help train these persons well and 
provide them with the support systems that through our own experience in Hispanic 
ministry we know that they will need. 


I must also tell you a story from another avenue of life that also speaks to 
our need to be open to and active in the training of non-Hispanics for Hispanic 
ministry. In early October I was returning from a general church meeting traveling 
with a clergywoman I had just met at that meeting. She is of the Tongan culture and 
serves a Tongan congregation in the Central Texas Conference. At one point in our 
conversation she said to me, “Real soon my congregation and I will want to have you 
come and meet with us to talk about Hispanic ministry.” I was curious. Why would 
a Tongan congregation want to talk about Hispanic ministry? Her response led me 
to realize just how narrow my own perspective about Hispanic ministry is. This 
Tongan congregation had done an analysis of its community and had come to the 
conclusion that there were only so many Tongans in town, but there were many 
Hispanics. They felt that they could identify with some of the struggles of the 
Hispanic community. Most of all they knew that they were being called to faithful 
discipleship and in this, to serve those around them. In their case, those around them 
are Hispanics. 


Having spent most of my ministry serving as a pastor in the Hispanic context 
and not quite having overcome the effects of institutional racism on my life and 
ministry, letting go of Hispanic ministry in such a way that others might also come 
and labor with me, is frightening. However, as I come to meet persons like this 
Tongan clergywoman and like those in Los Seminaristas, and most especially as I 
assume my responsibility for sharing the understanding and the expertise that I have 
gained in terms of Hispanic ministry, I begin to feel the gentle blowing of God’s 
Spirit. And if it is of God, it will be good and true. 


I would also hope that in the years to come the Mexican American Program 
would move to a more concerted effort at being ecumenical. As United Methodists 
we believe in the need to be walking towards unity. The reconciliation of the Body 
of Christ is fundamental to our work as Christians, and I believe that the Hispanic 
experience of family and community has much to contribute to the on-going dialogue 
about Christian unity. In practical terms I also believe that we have a responsibility 
to our Hispanic community to be ecumenical. I would briefly site several examples 
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of the importance of the ecumenical task: 


1. First of all, too many of our families are divided because of 
denominational affiliations -- our families need the healing witness of the church 
uniting. I remember when my father died 8 years ago. Our half Protestant, half. 
Catholic family had two wakes -- one in the Protestant tradition and one in the 
Catholic tradition. My father’s Pentecostal friends also had a period of singing aná. 
prayer at the graveside after the Protestants and Catholics had finished their thing. 
I have often lamented the fact that we couldn’t somehow have all come together for 
the expressing of our common faith in Jesus Christ and for mutual support in our. 
shared moment of pain. I know all too many Hispanic families who have lived aná. 
continue to live similar experiences. 


> 
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2. Then there is the institutional history of the decline and closing @ 
Hispanic congregations across this country as mainline Protestant churches havs* 
moved to other interests in ministry. In the state of Texas, for example, Hispan’< * 
Presbyterian churches have all but disappeared as a result of decisions made in that _ 
denomination. The Rio Grande Conference has received some of the clergy art. 
laypersons who once led and served in these congregations, others have been lost as” 
victims of institutional church indifference. I have on occasion wondered whether .. 
we in the Rio Grande Conference have done the right thing in receiving these clergy 
and laypersons when we did. What might have happened if rather than waiting tu: 
extend an open hand to these sisters and brothers in the faith when there was no hops + 
for them within their own denomination, we had known them and loved them well __ 
enough while they were yet in their own denomination to have provided them with — 
some sustenance and support so that they could have survived as congregations and - 
even grown. Part of the problem of course is that we are so competitive with each” 
other always feeling that if they fail we will somehow win. Win by having a larger 
congregation with more influence and more power and more prestige. Of course v =” 
have some theological differences and certainly some polity differences, but* 
ultimately are we not all proclaiming the same Good News? And then, what is it that 
we proclaim to the world in our dividedness and our competitiveness with each other, * 
if not that we are not quite yet converted to the love of God and its ways. : 

3. There is also the issue of resources. If we were to bring together all of the” 
Christian congregations across the country doing Hispanic work, regardless of 
denomination, there would be too few of us. If we were to amass in one treasury all 
of the resources from all of our denominations that are being invested for the doing 
of Hispanic ministry it would be too little. If we were to identify all of the leadezs 
of all of our denominations who are about Hispanic ministry there would not be 
enough of us to do all that God is calling us to do. For the sake of our Hispanic 
people we must be pro-active in our ecumenical commitment and ventures. 
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I have dreams of watching and leading a program that would become even more 
intentional in looking at the global context in which we are increasingly doing our 
ministry. It seems to me that every one around us has come to grips with the global 
context of life except the church. 


The Boeing airplane manufacturing company for example understands its 
family as a global one -- with women in the interior of China producing a very 
specialized piece of equipment for a Boeing airplane that is then sent to Kobe, Japan 
to be installed in yet a larger airplane section, which is then shipped to Seattle, 
Washington to be placed in the final product -- a full Boeing airplane. Boeing 
Manufacturing Co.”s family is global as are its clients. Boeing understands this and 
finds ways to maintain that family and serve that global clientele. 


In another example, the politicians, economists and business persons from 
this country, Mexico and Canada that worked on the NAFTA agreement, with sights 
on at some future date expanding that agreement to include Central and South 
America, understood the global nature of the world that we live in and they 
responded accordingly. 


I may not agree with all the implications of the Boeing company”s work or 
of the NAFTA agreement, but I have to admire the ability of the persons who have 
led this company and this effort to work in ways that recognize the changing 
character of the world that we live in; a character that leads us to a global existence. 


In ministry all too often we cannot see beyond the immediate programs of 
our local churches or the immediate neighborhood where the physical church building 
is located. Some of us may be able to see beyond the area and work of a local 
church. We may even be able to understand the dynamics of doing Hispanic ministry 
across this country, but even then our vision is limited when we assume that our 
ministry begins and ends at the U.S. border. When we do any of these things in an 
Hispanic context of ministry we are committing a disservice to those we claim to 
serve. Let me share just one experience that has led me to believe this way. 


When I was serving in Albuquerque, NM as a pastor charged with the job 
of starting new Hispanic mission work I came to know and work with a number of 
Hispanic families many of them recent immigrants. One family was a family of 5 
young men and boys ranging from 11 years of age to 21 years of age who came to 
the U.S. from Honduras. Their situation was a complex one in that they came 
illegally, the oldest one arguing that he had a well-grounded case for political asylum, 
while he had brought his brothers with him for economic reasons. Knowing very little 
about the situation in Honduras I found myself having to learn about the political and 
socio-economic reality of.that country in order to be a good pastor to these young 
men and boys. In the process I learned a great deal about U.S. involvement in 
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Honduras and its impact on the people of that country. These boys were from an 
evangelical tradition and I had to learn about their church in the context of a third 
world society in order to understand their faith development and be able to continue 
guiding them in their faith journey. After a year of working with this family of boys, 
they brought their parents and only sister to Mexico with hopes of at some moment - 
crossing them over into this country. Homeless and without any one to help them ir 
Mexico, I found myself having to call a pastor in Mexico to assist them. All in al! 
I came away from that experience feeling that I had had to journey through Centra: 
America, Mexico, and on up into northern New Mexico in order to be a faithfu. 
pastor. This was not the only experience of this kind that I had in this ministry. There 
were experiences with persons from Mexico, and South America and the Caribbear:.. 
The experiences have made me keenly aware of the fact that we must be mindful of 
the global dimensions of our work and the community we serve if we are to be> 
effective and faithful pastors and congregations. Perkins needs to contribute to the : 
preparation and skills that this task requires. Part of that effort will demand that i ia] 

some places we strengthen our relationships and in other places initiate relationship 
with church institutions in Mexico, Central and South America and the Caribbean i a: $ 
order to be most effective. 


wume 
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Finally, I have a dream that somehow we might be able to create at Perkins 
a safe-haven for Hispanics who perhaps have no tie to the institutional church, but - 
who are in need of the witness of the Church and who have much to share with the © 
Church. I don't know exactly what this looks like, but .. 


weas 


... might Perkins through its Mexican American Program initiate publi 
conversations around issues affecting Hispanics inviting not just church leaders but 
community organizations and community leaders and members to talk about each — 
entities role in addressing these issues; E 

... could the Mexican American Program risk investing monies and personn** 
in testing new programs of outreach in Hispanic communities where the United * 
Methodist Church has no presence, and would Perkins support such efforts in order 
to develop new teaching models for the academy and new models of ministry for the? 
Church; : 

.. would it be possible to require that all Perkins faculty and students giv: € 
of their dino to service in a Hispanic setting out of a commitment to buildirg 
community with Hispanic persons and out of the recognition that in order to be 
effective in the future, this seminary will need to intimately know the Hispanis 
community .. 


It’s a dream ... still unclear to the mind but pressing at the heart ... 
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I have many other thoughts, dreams and visions, but you have heard enough 
from me for one day. My earnest hope is that as a community we might together 
dream the dreams and set the vision for the Mexican American Program and Perkins 
School of Theology. Above all, I pray that what we do will be faithful to the One 
whom we serve, namely Jesus the Christ. 


Resumen 


En esta presentacion la autora, tras repasar el trabajo del Programa 
México-americano de Perkins School of Theology, presenta su visión del futuro de 
ese programa que ahora le toca dirigir. Señala en primer lugar los datos 
demográficos que indican la composición de la población norteamericana en el 
futuro, luego la respuesta de la Iglesia Metodista Unida en su Plan Nacional de 
Ministerio Hispano, y por último algunas de las direcciones que el Programa México- 
Americano deberá seguir. Entre esas direcciones se destacan la preparación de 
quienes no son hispanos para el ministerio entre hispanos, la dimensión ecuménica, 
la dimensión global (particularmente las relaciones con México, Centro y Sud 
América y el Caribe), y el apoyo a un número creciente de latinos y latinas 
interesados en lo que Perkins puede ofrecer, pero no necesariamente llamados o 
llamadas al ministerio ordenado. 
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Reading Ourselves in Spanish 


Justo L. González 


Writing and publishing is always risky business, because one never knows 
what people will do with what one writes. Luther’s 95 these have become famous as 
the traditional starting point of the Protestant Reformation. What we often forget is” 
that earlier that same year, Luther had prepared another set of 97 theses for =~ 
"Disputation against Scholastic Theology" which he expected would cause a great stir 
He translated them into German, and had them printed and distributed far and wide. 
But no one paid much attention. Then in late October he composed another set of 9 
theses that he expected would lead only to a debate within the university, and posted _ 
them in Latin at the door that served as a modern-day bulletin board. Much to his + 
surprise, is was this other set of theses that reverberated throughout Europe. > 

I say this because I have often been surprised by the difference between what 
I and what others perceive to be important in my own work. Some years ago, I wa 
working simultaneously on three books that in my mind were three pieces of a smile 
argument. One of these, Mañana, I expected to be the least read and discussed in? 
academic circles. I was wrong. Within that book, I expected the chapters of © 
Christology or on anthropology to be the most debated. Again, I was wrong. I knew + 
that the phrase "Fuenteovejuna theology" would never catch on--English-speaking * 
people find it impossible to pronounce. But the chapter that somehow caught people ‘st 
fancy was the one on biblical interpretation. It was called "Reading the Bible ig” 
Spanish," and that particular phrase is probably the most quoted from the entire bool 

I suppose that, if he ever had time to ponder such things, Luther must have + 
wondered, why the 95 theses, and not the 97? And I often wonder, why this 
particular phrase, and not another? i} 

One reason is obvious: that phrase takes up one of the fundamental symbo is 
of who we are and raises it to the level of a hermeneutical method. Ada Maria Isas 
Diaz remembers her grandmother’s reference to Spanish as "the language of tk 
angels," and argues that "the Spanish language functions for Latinas not only as 4. 
means of communication but as a means of identification."' Even in situations where * 
it is difficult to keep the language as a full means of communication, due to the — 

ES : : y E > 
prevailing influence of English, Latinas keep the language as a means «uf. 
identification. And what is true of Latinas is also true of Latinos. For all of us 
Spanish, no matter how we speak it, is an important sign of difference and of 
identity, as well as a significant bond of union among the various Latino subgroups. 

Thus, the phrase "reading the Bible in Spanish" is not just about the Bible. 
It is also about us; about allowing ourselves to be who we are; about claiming the 
legitimacy of our experience and our reading of reality. 


1 En la lucha / In the Struggle: Elaborating a Mujerista Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993). poze 
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As I reflect further on it, it appears to me that "reading in Spanish" is what 
Hispanic theology is all about, and that the book Mañana could just as well have 
been called "Reading theology in Spanish." 1 have already mentioned Ada María 
Isasi-Diaz’ book En la lucha / In the Struggle, where the reading in Spanish is carried 
to the point where each chapter has a summary in Spanish. 1 can well imagine a 
Latina reader, coming to this point, and realizing that here at last is something on 
which she has an advantage over most of her non-Latina sisters. Roberto Goizueta’s 
Caminemos con Jesús? is a magnificent and magisterial exercise in reading popular 
Catholic religious practices "in Spanish." And the same may be said about the way 
Alejandro García-Rivera reads the stories of San Martín de Porres.* Significantly, 
what we have in each of these three cases, and in many others that could be 
mentioned, is a reading that legitimizes and vindicates experiences that have often 
been relegated to the level of the irrational, the folkloric and the picturesque. 

If that is what Latino theology is all about, about reading "in Spanish" 
realities and experiences that we had been taught to read through alien eyes, then I 
would like to suggest we must carry over that sort of reading to the manner in which 
we read each other, and thus develop our own form of ecumenism, so to speak, "in 
Spanish." 

What I mean is that as I move among different Hispanic Christian 
constituencies, I find that, sadly enough, while we are beginning to learn how to read 
the Bible, and theology, and our own experience, "in Spanish," we still tend to cling 
to the readings of each other that were given to us by traditions, perspectives, and 
interests that were not our own. It is not unusual to hear in Latino Protestant circles 
readings of Hispanic Catholicism that are not much different from what we were 
taught by missionaries two or three generations ago. Nor is it unusual to hear in 
Latino Catholic circles readings of Latino Pentecostalism that are no different from 
the traditional liberal, middle-class, Euro-American reading. 

Can we learn to read each other--our strengths and our shortcomings--"in 
Spanish"? If so, we may be opening the way to a new form of ecumenism, also "in 
Spanish." 

Allow me to offer a rather simple and perhaps even obvious example of 
what I mean, out of my own experience. 

I was taught worship by professors who had a very clear notion of what the 
proper worship of God was supposed to be. They outlined and analyzed many of the 
traditional orders of worship, trying to show the theology they conveyed, and how 
they were intended to be actual reenactments of the gospel. On that basis, we were 
taught an obvious point: that worship must have a flow, a meaning, a direction. On 
that point, I still believe my teachers were correct. 


2 Caminemos con Jesús: Toward a Hispanic/Latino Theology of Accompaniment (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 
1995). 


3 St. Martin de Porres: The «Little Stories» and the Semiotics of Culture (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1995). 
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But there were other agendas, conscious and subconscious, in what I was 
taught. One of those agendas was to "raise" the level of our worship according to the 
aesthetic canons of those teachers and the traditions they represented. 

As a result of that training, and much brainwashing, for a long time I took 
for granted that there was a particular value in the order of worship, and even the 
words, that appeared in the Ritual Metodista, which had been translated from the 
Methodist Book of Worship, which had copied them from the Book of Commos 
Prayer, which had translated them from the Latin mass. The very antiquity of the 
words was enough to sanction and even to sanctify them. : 

Over against that, the worship in which I often participated in Pentecostt 
churches, and sometimes in less ritualistic United Methodist churches, seemed less 
reverent, less adequate, less orderly. That was what I was taught, and that was what 
I believed. 

But then, looking more carefully at what ordinarily happens in one of ok 
supposedly less liturgical services, and comparing it with the more traditional form Pd 
I was surprised to discover how closely the movement of one resembles tie 
movement of the other. In fact, many of my Pentecostal friends were saying and 
doing much of what the Latin Mass and the Book of Prayer said and did, except that 
they were doing it "in Spanish"--in Spanish, not only in the sense that they did it «+. 
the vernacular, but also in the sense that they did it in ways that affirmed them at 


their culture. + 
On the one hand we were taught to say: 3 
The Lord be with you o 
And with your Spirit : 


On the other, I heard: 
Buenas noches, hermanos, que el Senor les bendiga 
Buenas noches, pastor, que el Señor le bendiga. 


Lift up your hearts o 
We have lifted them up to the Lord ; 
Hermanos, levantemos las manos en alabanza a Dios . 
(And the sesponse, with hands waving in the air) ¡Aleluya! + 


Let us give thanks to the Lord our God 
It is right and just so to do. 
¡Gloria a Dios! > 
¡Bendito es el Señor! - 
Let Us Pray ... (ending with) we praise and magnify your holy name, sayir 3 
Holy, holy, holy... : 
Oremos ... Y ahora cantemos: No hay Dios tan grande como tú, no lo hay. . 
Christ has died 
Christ has risen 
Christ will come again 
Hermanos y hermanas, quiero darles un testimonio de lo que Dios ha hecho 
por mi. Mis problemas no tenían solución. Yo estaba como muerto. Entonces Cristo 
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me salvó. Y ahora vivo confiado en el futuro. 

The parallelisms are obvious. A case could even be made that the one is a 
radical translation of the other into Spanish--not just into the Spanish language found 
in the dictionary, but also into the ethos and the feelings of the people who today 
speak Spanish in our cities and barrios. 

Thus, the first step toward an ecumenism "in Spanish" is to read others "in 
Spanish." If I do not learn how to read Pentecostal Hispanic worship in Spanish, I 
shall retain many of the prejudices and divisions that a non-Spanish reading has 
fostered in me. 

And the second step is to learn to read ourselves also "in Spanish," in order 
to discover the forces within us that would preclude us from reading others as we 
should. In the particular case of the example just given, for me to learn to read 
myself and my tradition "in Spanish" would imply coming to the realization that one 
of the reasons why in many so-called "mainline" Protestant traditions we Latinos have 
such difficulty reading Pentecostalism in Spanish is that we wish to cling to our 
supposedly "mainline" status, to the small degree of acceptability we have attained, 
and do not wish to be painted with the same brush as others whose worship does not 
adjust to the aesthetic canons of the dominant culture. 

I suggest that if we applied our methodology of "reading in Spanish," not 
only to the Bible, to theology and to society, and not only to that in our own 
traditions that such a reading will affirm, but also to others in the Latino community, 
and most specially to that in ourselves and in our own communities which still bears 
the signs of a non-Spanish reading, we would see the beginning of a reading of the 
Church in Spanish--not just of our various segments of the church, but of the Church 
catholic--and this will produce a reading of ecumenism in Spanish that will surprise 
us even more than Luther was surprised at the response to his 95 theses. 


Resumen 


El autor vuelve sobre el tema de la "lectura de la Biblia en español," 
tomado de uno de sus libros y ampliamente citado, y sugiere que nos es necesario 
aprender a leer "en español", no sólo la Biblia y toda la teología, sino también a 
nosotros mismos y a toda la comunidad de fe--en particular la comunidad latina. 
Como ejemplo de ello, sugiere una lectura "en español" del culto pentecostal, 
mostrando que en gran medida no es sino una traducción radical "al español” del 
culto de las iglesias más tradicionales. ¿Por qué es entonces que muchos de nosotros 
no lo reconocemos? Quizá porque tenemos que aprender a leernos a nosotros 
mismos, incluso nuestros juicios y prejuicios, "en español". Si lo hiciéramos, 
estaríamos dando los primeros pasos hacia un ecumenismo de dimensiones 


sorprendentes. 
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Don Quijote y Sancho: Ante la muerte... y la vida 


Samuel Pagán 


Muerte de don Quijote 


PRA EY 


Cervantes, al finalizar su genial obra, El ingenioso hidalgo don Quijote de + 
la Mancha, puso de manifiesto niveles indecibles de belleza literaria, de capacidad : 
de comunicación, de identificación de valores, de sensibilidad humana y, en efecto 
de calidad espiritual. «Como las cosas humanas no son eternas», llegan a su fin las 
famosas y atrevidas andanzas y acaeceres del Caballero de la Triste Figura, el famoso 
don Quijote. Aquel heroico personaje, experto «enderezando entuertos» y liberande 
cautivos, y que «del poco dormir y del mucho leer se le secó el cerebro», se 
enfrentaba ahora cara a cara ante la muerte. 


De acuerdo al relato, una gran fiebre se le arraigó y lo tuvo en cama seis 
dias. Dos posibles causas del mal se identifican: la melancolía de verse vencido, o la 
disposición del cielo. Sin embargo, el escritor utiliza ese entorno de enfermedad y 
muerte para poner de manifiesto virtudes extraordinarias para el disfrute de una vida — 
plena, realizada y abundante. 


eek e ye ak e Ds E A ee 


Al enfrentar la hora final se revela el verdadero nombre del Quijote, y 
especialmente, se indica su sobrenombre, que ciertamente calificó toda su vida 
Alonso Quijano el Bueno. Al término de la obra, Cervantes subraya el corazón de 1: 
lección del libro: la bondad humana, que es el fundamento de la existencia auténtica. 
fructífera y real. El Quijote es el ser humano en búsqueda continua de la bondad. 
manifestada en la liberación de los cautivos, y en la celebración de la belleza y e 4 | 
ideal del amor, representado hábilmente por el «amor de los amores»: Dulcinea de: e | 
Toboso. Así, al enfrentar molinos que parecían gigantes, o al luchar con gigantes que — 
parecían molinos, don Quijote, más que un individuo fuera de la razón, representa « — 
la gente visionaria y creadora que no está cautiva en las apariencias de la vida, e 
intenta descubrir, detrás de las superficies que se ven, las realidades últimas, los 
valores supremos, las virtudes extraordinarias de las experiencias ordinarias. 


ys de MU a Ae e 
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La amistad como valor fundamental en la vida 


En el lecho de muerte se encuentran sus amigos, que procuraban alegrarlo 
con palabras alentadoras y promesas de futuras aventuras. El médico indicó que 
atendieran la salud del alma, pues la del cuerpo se esfumaba. Ante le sentencia del 
galeno, al unísono comenzaron a llorar tiernamente el ama, la sobrina, y Sancho, el 
leal escudero del Caballero Andante. Cervantes incluye la ternura en el sentimiento 
de dolor que embarga al grupo, al ver la condición de don Quijote. 


Ante la inminencia de la muerte, el diálogo con la gente que ha gozado de 
la amistad íntima, es adecuado, necesario y requerido. Los amigos y las amigas, en 
momentos de importancia capital en la vida, contribuyen de manera destacada a la 
salud mental y espiritual, y, además, generan la sobriedad y la sabiduría requerida en 
esos instantes cruciales. David y Jonatán constituyen un grato ejemplo bíblico de 
amigos íntimos que supieron afirmarse el uno al otro, aún en momentos de dolor y 
muerte (1 S 18.1-5). En efecto, en esa tradición de amistad, Pablo recordó a Timoteo 
cuando aludía a su muerte, al culminar su ministerio (2 Tim 1.3-5). Y don Quijote, 
siguiendo el ejemplo de esa gente buena que se asesora de forma adecuada en los 
momentos últimos de la vida, llamó a sus fieles amigos para que le acompañaran en 
ese importante tramo final de la existencia. 


La teología del Hidalgo 


Luego de dormir por más de seis horas, don Quijote articula un breve salmo 
de alabanza a Dios. El dormir le ayudó a recobrar el juicio, y así quedar liberado del 
cautiverio producido por «las sombras de la ignorancia y las imaginaciones». En 
efecto, el descanso le permitió lograr el más importante y radical de los 
descubrimientos: ¡Encontrarse a sí mismo! Ese «volver en sí» de Alonso Quijano, «el 
Bueno», le inspiró a llamar al resto de sus amigos íntimos: el cura, el bachiller 
Sansón Carrasco, y el barbero Nicolás. En «la hora de la hora», la gente de bien se 
rodea de sus más fieles amigos. 


El «volver en sí» de don Quijote se asemeja a la transformadora experiencia 
del famoso «hijo pródigo» en la Biblia (Lc 15.11-32). Luego de desperdiciar la salud 
y el bienestar con un estilo de vida vacío e inauténtico, el pródigo bíblico recobró su 
sentido de juicio y su salud. Esa experiencia liberadora generó el buen deseo de 
regresar al hogar que podía brindarle no sólo techo y seguridad física, sino el 
ambiente familiar y el entorno de salud emocional y espiritual tan importante para el 
disfrute y la manifestación plena de la vida. «Volver en sí» genera en la gente las 
más creadoras y nobles actitudes, produce en las personas las expresiones más gratas 
y saludables del interior. 


El salmo de don Quijote, similar a los de David en la Biblia, relaciona varios 
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atributos importantes de Dios: el poder, la misericordia y la bondad; afirma, además, 
de manera categórica y clara, lo ilimitado, intenso y extenso del amor divino, que no 
se detiene, inclusive, ante el pecado ni la maldad humana. 


«¡Bendito sea el poderoso Dios, 

que tanto bien me ha hecho! 

Sus misericordias no tienen límite, 

ni las abrevian ni impiden los pecados de los hombres». 


La alabanza de don Quijote revela capacidad teológica y compromiso con 
la humanidad. Por un lado, el Hidalgo afirma el poder y la misericordia divinas; por 
el otro, reconoce la naturaleza humana pecaminosa. El «volver en sí» del Caballero 
Manchego le permitió articular una teología sana y muy responsable. La misericordia 
divina no se detiene por ningún acto humano, ni se acorta la gracia de Dios con el 
pecado de la gente. En este sentido, el salmo de don Quijote se relaciona íntimamente 
con la teología paulina: 


«Por lo cual estoy seguro de que ni la muerte ni la vida, ni ángeles ni 
principados, ni potestades, ni lo presente, ni lo porvenir, ni lo alto, ni lo profundo, 
ni ninguna otra cosa creada nos podrá separar del amor de Dios, que es en Cristo 
Jesús, Señor nuestro» (Rom 8.31-39). 


Lo peor que puede hacer la comunidad e iglesia hispana 


Sancho --a quien la amistad de don Quijote le agradaba más que gobernar 


todas las islas del mundo--, atento a la agonía del Hidalgo, que al mismo tiempo era 


un claro proceso de recuperación de la conciencia y de la vida, exclamó ante la cama — 


de su admirado amigo y compañero de andanzas y aventuras: 


«¡Ay! No se muera, vuestra merced, señor mío, sino tome mi consejo, y viva 
muchos años; porque la mayor locura que puede hacer un hombre en esta vida es 
dejarse morir, sin más ni más, sin que nadie le mate, ni otras manos le acaben que 
las de la melancolía» (cap. LXXIV). 


El consejo del ilustre y fiel escudero descubre la razón fundamental de la 
muerte del famoso hidalgo y caballero andante: la melancolía; es decir, el recuerdo 
de lo que pudo haber sido y no fue; la ilusión de no haber alcanzado lo que con 
fuerza se deseó; la frustración de no poseer lo que se amheló con empeño y 


dedicación. Sancho identifica con certeza y claridad lo peor que puede hacer ser 


humano alguno; revela, también, la más mala decisión que individuos y pueblos 
llevan a efecto: ¡Dejarse morir! 


La palabra elocuente y sabia de Sancho rompe los linderos del tiempo para 
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llegar a la comunidad hispana en los Estados Unidos. Este pueblo hispano nuestro 
marcha al siglo veintiuno con una serie de problemas que afectan la fibra más honda 
de nuestra sociedad. Los conflictos y dolores que nos circundan muchas veces tocan 
varios niveles profundos e insospechados de sensibilidad. La situación económica y 
legal, o la marginación política y social, son experiencias traumáticas que pueden 
afectar de forma agobiante a nuestro pueblo. Una tentación, ante la magnitud de lo 
que nos interpela, es quedar inmóviles ante la naturaleza y complejidades de los retos. 


En los hogares, las escuelas, las calles, y hasta en los círculos políticos, 
religiosos y sociales, la violencia física y verbal se manifiesta de forma extraordinaria. 
En el hogar se vive con temores; en las escuelas impera la ley del revólver; la 
comunidad es testigo de las matanzas y las agresiones continuas; y en los círculos 
políticos se manifiesta rampante la violencia contra la moral y la verdad. Las 
persecuciones por motivos de identidad, lenguaje y cultura se hacen públicas, dejando 
surcos y huellas de heridas profundas en nuestras memorias y vivencias. Por otro 
lado, valores como el de la honestidad muchas veces son sólo recuerdos del pasado; 
y palabras como «honorables» han cambiado de sentido, para significar lo opuesto de 
su naturaleza básica. 


El acto suicida de «dejarse morir», en la comunidad hispana equivale a 
permitir que la energía espiritual y moral de este pueblo se agote y se esfume; a 
quedarse inerte ante las complejidades de la existencia humana; a ignorar las 
injusticias y los atropellos contra los necesitados y menesterosos de la sociedad; a 
permanecer detenido ante la velocidad de la gente y del tiempo; y a rechazar los 
desafíos y las oportunidades que nos ofrece la vida. 


«Dejarse morir» es hacer caso omiso a los signos de la hora que reclama de 
la gente noble y buena la mayor creatividad, el poder más firme, y la energía 
necesaria para proyectarse con fuerza y sabiduría al porvenir. El ser humano y los 
pueblos se dejan morir cuando no aprecian sus costumbres, cuando ignoran sus 
tradiciones, cuando se avergiienzan de su cultura, cuando rechazan sus valores; 
cuando atentan contra su identidad. 


La Iglesia hispana se deja morir cuando olvida su razón de ser y misión. Esa 
misión se articuló de forma ejemplar en la vida y obra de Jesús de Nazaret, quien 
claramente dijo: 


«El Espiritu del Señor está sobre mi, 
por cuanto me ha ungido para dar 
buenas nuevas a los pobres; 
me ha enviado a sanar a los quebrantados de corazón, 
a pregonar libertad a los cautivos 
y vista a los ciegos, 
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a poner en libertad a los oprimidos 
y a predicar el año agradable sel Señor» Lc 4.18-19). 


Sancho lo dijo con autoridad y gracia, y los creyentes lo repitimos «a los 
cuatro vientos» con sentido misionero: la peor locura que puede hacer la iglesia y el 
pueblo hispano es dejarse morir, sin más ni más, sin que nadie le mate, ni otras 
manos le acaben... 


Summary 


The present article is a reflection on the death of Don Quijote, and the 
manner in which both he and Sancho face that event. For both, the very moment of 
death is life-affirming. But at the last moment it is Sancho who comes with the words 
of profoundest wisdom: Don Quijote is simply allowing himself to die! 

The Latina community, confronted with and submerged in so much death and 
suffering, is often tempted simply to allow itself to die. At this point, the word of the 
church must be guided by Sancho 's wisdom, calling ourselves to cherish life even in 
the face of death. 


Call for Papers 


At the 1998 meeting of the American Academy of Religion (AAR) there will 
be a joint session of the Hispanic American Religion, Culture, and Society Group and 
the Wesleyan Studies Group. Proposals are invited for papers addressing, comparing, 


contrasting, or evaluating shared issues in the Hispanic experience and the broad — 


Methodist traditions. Proposals can be historical, sociological, or theological in nature; 
constructive proposals displaying a high level of scholarship, likely to generate 
discussion, will be given preference. 


Contact person: Dr. Randy L. Maddox, University of Sioux Falls, 1101 W. + 


22nd St., Sioux Falls, SD 57105. Office phone: 605-331-6781. 
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The Bible in Neomejicano Protestant Folklore 
During the 19th Century 


Juan Martínez 


Latino Protestants were a very small minority in the Southwestern United 
States throughout the 19" century. By 1900 there were less than 150 small Latino 
Protestant congregations (with a total membership of about 5600) in five states and 
territories of the Southwest.' These Protestants found themselves isolated from the 
larger Latino community due to their religious beliefs, and from each other, because 
the congregations were dispersed throughout the Southwest and they were affiliated 
to seven different denominations.? 


Yet all Latino Protestants had a common religious experience that united 
_ them, their conversion to Protestantism. This experience had at its center the Bible. 
The general view among Protestant missionaries working in the Southwest during the 
19% century was that any person who sincerely read the Bible would choose to 
become a Protestant. Therefore they would go house to house reading the Bible to 
anyone who would listen to them. They also donated Spanish language Bibles to 
anyone who would receive them. Latino Protestants found the way to a new life 
through these encounters with God’s Word. 


The largest concentration of Latino Protestants, those in northern New 
Mexico and southern Colorado, developed their own folklore around the Bible and 
its role in their conversion. The missionaries and the Latino converts told stories 
about specific Spanish language Bibles and their role in the conversion of specific 
individuals or in the development of a specific Protestant congregation. Several of 
"these unique Bibles . . . entered into Protestant Hispanic folklore . . . named for the 
families [or communities] that became Protestant because of them."’ These stories 
served as testimonies to strengthen the faithful, and to encourage them to continue 
preaching and sharing the Bible with their friends and neighbors. Protestant 


1 California, Texas, Colorado and the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico. 


2 The denominations that worked among Latinos in the Southwest during the 19" century were: American 
Baptist Convention; Baptist General Convention (Southern); Methodist Episcopal Church; Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South; Presbyterian Church, USA and Presbyterian Church, US. 


3 Ferenc Morton Szasz, The Protestant Clergy in the Great Plains and Mountain West, 1865-1915 
(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1988), p. 142. 
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missionaries also repeated them to demonstrate the importance of their mission of 
getting the Bible to Latinos in the Southwest. 


Chimayó Bible 


This Bible is named for the community of Chimayó, New Mexico. Zoe 
Ellsworth, a Presbyterian school teacher in Chimayó, recorded this story. Don 
Agapito Ortega, an elderly woodcutter and handyman, showed her an old Bible and 
told her its story. 


Agapito’s father was a trader before the arrival of the railroad. One day he 
took a load of chili to trade for wheat in Colorado. In the window of a store he saw 
a Spanish Bible. He was intrigued by it because the priest in his village had forbidden 
the people to own one. The elder Ortega inquired about the price, which the shop 
keeper set at ten dollars (considered much too high). Ortega bought it for that price © 
although it cost him most of what he had earned from his trading. 


When he returned home he decided to hide it, because he was afraid that 
someone would take it from him and because he did not know how to read. He kept 
the Bible a secret until his deathbed, when he bequeathed it to his eldest son. The 
elder son gave it to Agapito. As a grown man, Agapito learned to read and was 
converted. He used the Bible throughout his life and before he died he gave it to Ms. © 
Ellsworth.* 


A 
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"Congregational" Bible 


The Home Missionary, a publication of the Congregational Church, records 
the story of a Bible, though it did not receive a specific name.? According to the - 
article a missionary who distributed Bibles had occasion to give one to a Mexican 
woman during the 1850s (30 years before it was to have an impact). She did not read 
it; instead she carefully stored it away in a treasure box for almost twenty years. One 
day a Mexican soldier who had married her niece was talking about something he had 
read in a New Testament lent to him by a comrade during the Civil War. The aunt 
informed him that she had a Bible and he offered to trade it for a Catechism, 
something that she accepted. He read the Bible and was converted. This soldier 
became a preacher of the gospel and at least 30 people were converted under his 
ministry at the time the article was written. The missionary never saw the fruit of his 
labor, but God’s word had not returned void. 


bei: has uk 


1444 edo: vb 


4 Edith Agnew, "A Treasured Bible," El Farolero, 5(4), 1972, pole 
5 "The History of a Bible," The Home Missionary, 50(8) (1888); pp. 330, 331. 
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Gómez Bible 


Juan Gómez was a cattle and sheep farmer in what is now southern 
Colorado. He purchased a Bible from a Frenchman in 1868 for the equivalent of 
about sixty dollars in cash, animals and the usage of a pair of oxen. The cost 
apparently was not unknown for old Spanish language Bibles such as this one because 
they were passed secretly from hand to hand.* 


A Catholic priest often stayed in the Gómez home when he visited the area. 
During one of these stays he found the Bible and read it extensively. Instead of 
castigating Gómez, the priest encouraged him: "Midase usted por esa vara y guiese 
por ella, Señor Gómez.” ("Measure yourself with that yardstick and be guided by it, 
Mr. Gómez.") 


As a result of this encouragement, the Gómez family started a Bible study. 
Gómez, members of his family and several friends became a part of this group. When 
Alexander Darley, a Presbyterian missionary, visited the area in the late 1870s, he 
heard of this group and met with them. As a result he organized them into a 
Presbyterian Church. 


This group had a widening influence throughout the rest of the 19th century 
and into the 20th. People from that group helped start other congregations in southern 
Colorado. Several of Juan Gómez” grandchildren had important leadership roles 
among Latino Presbyterians in southern Colorado and New Mexico. Manuel D. J. 
Sánchez was an early graduate of the College of the Southwest and would be a pastor 
for many years. His brother, Gabriel, was also an ordained Presbyterian minister. 
Marcelina, their sister, married Refugio Jaramillo, another important Latino 
Presbyterian leader during the last years of the 19th century and the first part of the 
20th. And one of Manuel’s daughters, Ema, married Amadeo Maés, a Presbyterian 
pastor who would work in Colorado, New Mexico and California. 


The Bible was handed down from generation to generation, among Gomez’ 
descendants. It has been put on display several times during the 20th century, 
including at the American Bible Society in New York.” 


6 Francis M. Gilchrist, "Our Work for Spanish-Speaking People," The Church at Home and Abroad, 
February 1897, pp. 121-123. Reprinted by the Board of Education. Joseph James Gilchrist Fiel, Menaul 
Historical Library of the Southwest, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1897, p. 122. According to Gilchrist this 
bible was published in 1828. 


7 Julia Jaramillo Romack, "Story of the Gómez Bible," The Menaul Historical Review, 6(2), 1979, p. 5. 
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Madrid Bible 


This Bible was apparently found alongside a road in the early 1880s by a 
person who did not know its value. He traded it to Albino Madrid for a Spanish 
speller and primer. Madrid began to study it carefully and soon understood it enough 
to raise questions about traditional Catholicism. On a trip to Las Vegas Madrid ran 
into a group of Protestants who explained more of the Bible to him and gave him 
some tracts. 


Madrid became enthused by this experience and he began study sessions in 
his home. Through this study and some tracts given to the Bible study group by 
Gabino Rendón, a Presbyterian pastor, they became convinced that Catholicism was 
in error. Madrid and several others, including his nephew Manuel Madrid, who later 
became a Presbyterian missionary, were all converted. The group joined the 
Presbyterian Church in Las Vegas, New Mexico, though Presbyterians later started 
a mission in Madrid’s home.* Several of Madrid’s descendants continued in the 
Presbyterian Church into the 20th century.’ 
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Ocaté Bible 


Amadeo Maés was the son of one of Padre Martinez’ followers.'° Amadeo 
inherited a Bible from his father, but his enemies called him a heretic and burned the 
Bible along with his house. He vowed to find another. 


One day after helping put out a forest fire, he began talking with some of 
the other workers. Maés spoke of things that seemed strange to most of them. They 
asked how he knew about such things. When he informed them he had learned them ~ 
from the Bible the men told Amadeo that there was a man in Mora who owned one... 


sevi Dd dis de estorba ab 


Maés bargained with the man and bought the Bible for two tailored suits 


8 R. Douglas Brackenridge and Francisco O. Garcia-Treto, Iglesia Presbiteriana: A History of 
Presbyterians and Mexican Americans in the Southwest (San Antonio: Trinity University Press, 1974), pp. 
34-35. 


9 This Bible was later donated by the family to the Menaul Historical Library in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico (Agnew 1972:1). 


Re ee ee wren 


10 Anonymous, "Padre Martinez, Forerunner of Taos Presbyterianism," Menaul Historical Review 9(1). | 
1982, p. 3. Antonio José Martinez was a popular neomejicano priest during the 1840s and 1850s. He was | 
excommunicated by the first American bishop in New Mexico, Jean Baptiste Lamy, because of his calls 

for reform of the Catholic Church and his defense of neomejicano Catholic religious practices. Several of 

his followers later became Protestants and Latino Presbyterians saw him as a forerunner of Protestantism 
among neomejicanos. 
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(Amadeo was a tailor), two calves, some sheep, farm produce and twenty-five pesos. 
His neighbors helped him pay for it so the Bible became the property of all of them. 


The Bible could not be read openly, so a small meeting place and hideout 
was made in Maés’ cellar. Almost every night several neighbors would get together 
to read and memorize parts of it. When James Roberts, a Presbyterian missionary, 
visited the area "he found a group of more than twenty people ready to join a 
church." In 1875 he organized the congregation at Ocaté, New Mexico into a 
Presbyterian Church.'' 


Peraita Bible 


This is the only Bible that became a part of neomejicano Methodist folklore. 
E. J. Nicholson, the first Methodist Episcopal Church (MEC) missionary in New 
Mexico, left this Bible with Ambrosio Gonzales of Peralta in the early 1850s." 
Upon receiving it Gonzales began to read it, particularly Genesis and the book of 
John. Gonzales became convinced by what he had heard from Nicholson and what 
he read in the Bible. He became a Protestant and was named leader of the Sunday 
School that was organized in his home by Dalas Lore, a representative of the MEC 
Home Mission Society, in 1855. Under Gonzales’ leadership the Peralta congregation 
survived and grew after all the Protestant missionaries left New Mexico because of 
the Civil War. 


Sanchez Bible 


The Sanchez Bible was published in 1857. Pedro Sanchez purchased it for 
a fat ox worth about twenty-five dollars. Sanchez died without ever meeting a 
Protestant missionary, but his brothers-in-law, Pablo and Pedro Ortega, with their 
families, learned about the gospel from this Bible. The Ortegas lived in Colorado and 
when James Roberts, a Presbyterian missionary, met them in 1878 they welcomed 
him into their home. Soon afterwards a Presbyterian Church was formed in Cenicero, 
the first among Latinos in Colorado. Presbyterians later organized two other Latino 
congregations that grew out of this original church." 


11 Dora Ortiz Vásquez, "Story of the Ocaté Bible," in Ruth Barber and Edith Agnew’s Sowers Went Forth, 
(Albuquerque: Menaul Historical Library of the Southwest, 1981), p. 26. 


12 Thomas Harwood, "Connecting Links of History of the New Mexico Mission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church" in Minutes of the 8th Session of the New Mexico Mission Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (Las Vegas: Daily Optic Print, 1883), p. 26. 


13 Francis M. Gilchrist, "Our Work for Spanish-Speaking People,” in The Church at Home and Abroad 
(Albuquerque: Menaul Historical Library of the Southwest, 1897), p. 223 
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Conclusion 


Nineteenth-century Latino Protestant converts in New Mexico and southern - 
Colorado understood the importance of the Bible to their religious experience ang A 
their missionary task. These Bible stories told of their own experience, but also 4 
their hope and mission; if other Latinos were to read the Bible they would also see” 
the truth of the Protestant message and become converted. 


This Bible folklore nourished the faith and hope of Latino Protestants in the 
midst of isolation, persecution and limited evangelistic success. These stories were 
largely lost among Latino Protestants during the 20th century because most of the 
new converts have been immigrants from Mexico or Latin America. But in the smal! 
Latino Presbyterian congregations of northern New Mexico several of these Bible. 
stories continue to remind and encourage the faithful. This folklore retells thei 
ancestors’ faith pilgrimages and explains how God used the Bible to bring them inte 
Protestant faith. 


Las pequeñas congregaciones protestantes de Nuevo México y Colorado desarrollaro: 
un folklore alrededor de la Biblia durante el siglo diecinueve. Los protestantes 23 
contaban historias de cómo Biblias especificas habían sido instrumentales en 
conversión de un individuo o el principio de alguna congregación protestante. A 2 
dichas Biblias se les dio el nombre del converso o de la comunidad donde se 
estableció la congregación. Estas historias sirvieron para animar a los fieles e 
medio de la soledad, la persecución y los resultados limitados de sus $ 
| 


o 
Resumen Í 


evangelisticos. 
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Reseñas Bibliográficas 


The Underside of Modernity: Apel, Ricoeur, Rorty, Taylor, and the Philosophy of 
Liberation. Enrique Dussel. Translated and edited by Eduardo Mendieta. New J ersey: 
Humanities Press, 1996. 248 pp. 


Marie Christine Morkovsky 


Dussel’s underlying intention in this book is to reveal the shortcomings of 
the Western Hellenistic mentality that has hindered dialogue and has shown its 
perverseness especially since eighteenth century rationalism. He proposes a more 
Semitic, holistic.outlook which he personally unites with a passion for inclusion and 
liberation. Western European and North American thinkers represent only 15% of 
humanity, and their outlook is appearing increasingly provincial and regional to the 
other 85% of humankind whom Dussel claims to represent. Dussel’s liberation 
philosophy neither accepts nor rejects modern European philosophy, which he claims 
really began when Europe started to conquer and exterminate cultures beyond its 
historical borders. He describes his position as trans-modern rather than post-modern. 
He wants to transcend modern philosophy of consciousness and its egological 
dialectic "anadialectically,"from the perspective of its underside, the "other" excluded 
from the communication community. 


The essays and notes, as well as the editor’s biographical sketch, provide 
many details on how Dussel’s own philosophy has developed. Part One, almost half 
of the book, consists of five talks he has given since 1990 along with two 
unpublished talks situating his position in contrast to those of Karl-Otto Apel, Paul 
Ricoeur, Richard Rorty, and Charles Taylor. Part Two contains a long response from 
Apel, a shorter transcript of Ricoeur’s answer to a presentation by Dussel, and a 
rejoinder by Dussel, who notes with satisfaction that both Apel and Ricoeur now also 
recognize the need to philosophize from the fact of the economic misery of the 
world’s majority. Dussel points to the continuing relevance of Marx for developing 
an ethical-philosophical economics and to the injustice in formal democracies, despite 
their many positive aspects. He concludes that it is urgent to articulate a distinctive 
political philosophy through an economic philosophy resting on a genuine social or 
material-economic democracy. 


Dussel considers Apel’s philosophy to be very meaningful and healthy for 


Latin America, principally because of its successful critique of analytical philosophy 
of language. He finds the reader-text relation to be analogous to the producer-product 
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relation. While Apel discerns a "transcendental pragmatics" on the linguistic level, 
Dussel in addition sees a "transcendent economics" concerning the practical relation 
between producers and consumers that is presupposed by and that intentionally 
determines all productive processes. 


Although Dussel’s philosophy of liberation is definitely pragmatic, he 
concludes that he cannot enter into a true dialogue with Rorty, the neo-pragmatt: 
irrationalist, because Rorty is dominated by hegemonic or "cynical" reason. Rorty 
recognizes others’ suffering; but instead of dealing with its causes and ways t- 
overcome it, he deals only with language. 


Dussel sympathizes with Taylor’s "analysis of the contents of the moder 
self through its historical sources" (p. 130); but he considers Taylor’s Platonic 2 | 
of departure to be too limited. Taylor does not recognize how modern Europe 
culture has been mistakenly seen as the center of a world system and mc | 
history. Consequently, his considerations are based on the self-referential works off 
Western philosophers, excluding those people on whom the West has imposed iis ow 
culture. Dussel approves of Taylor’s call for "a reclaiming of the positivity of a li? 
world oriented toward the good" (p. 148), but Taylor lacks criteria that permit 4; 
critique of his own life world as well as of other systems; he always excludes some” 
from the communication community. So in the end Taylor espouses the "myth ef 
modernity," the irrational violence of the modern self, justified in the name of 
civilization, with respect to the periphery. . 


Opening the response section of this book, Apel proposes his "argumentativ: 
discourse" as the best solution of conflicts. Although he does not share Dussel’s 
economic-political presuppositions or evaluation of Marx, Apel thinks European 
philosophers can learn from Dussel’s perspective of alienation or distancing. He is! 
critical of Dussel’s utopian views and their foundation on the close, free association 
of producers. Apel invites ethics of liberation to join his own "discourse e 
which for its application also needs conditions not yet existing in the world.) 
Acknowledging that it is a myth rather than an observable fact or even a controllin 
assumption that all persons as such are equal, he thinks both philosophers should try 
to influence politically and ethically the institutional-framework condition of tke* 
present global economic system. 


Ricoeur agrees with Dussel that the phenomenon of alterity is central fis 
ethics, but he thinks the different experiences of Europe and Latin America ma* 
make them incommunicable to each other. Dussel asks Ricoeur to reflect moti 
precisely on whether hermeneutics is implicated with concrete historical cases. Cana 
the dominator and the dominated never read each others’ "texts"? 

Unfortunately, this book is expensive and marred by poor editing, but the 
price and the orthographic and grammatical errors need not hinder the reader from 
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grasping the timely message of Dussel’s philosophy, which is attempting to speak in 
a planetary and non-eurocentric key. First World philosophers may feel threatened by 
someone from the Third World who can hold his own in a conversation with thinkers 
representing four important contemporary schools of philosophy, can point out their 
weaknesses and continue to advance his new, inclusive system. Dussel insists his 
philosophy is always in solidarity with historical subjects everywhere on the globe 
who are struggling for their own liberation. His efforts to dialogue with prominent 
philosophers deserve imitation as well as support. 


SRR ORK 


The Indian Face of God in Latin America. Manuel M. Mazrzal, S.J., Eugenio Maurer, 
S.J., Xavier Albó, S.J., y Bartomeu Meliá. Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1996, 239 pp. 


Carlos F. Cardoza-Orlandi 


The Indian face of God in Latin America es un intento de poner en relieve 
el desarrollo, los cambios y los retos de la inculturación de la fe cristiana en la vida 
de cuatro pueblos indígenas de América Latina hoy: el Tseltal, el Quechua, el 
Aymara y el Giiaraní. Una traducción al inglés del libro El Rostro Indio de Dios en 
América Latina y escrito durante los eventos que conmemoraron el quinto centenario 
de la primera evangelización en las Américas, The Indian Face of God in Latin 
Ámerica es también parte de la colección "Faith and Cultures" (Fe y Culturas) de 
Orbis. Esta colección estudia los asuntos que surgen cuando las iglesias de Asia, 
Africa y América Latina expresan su fe cristiana con su cultura, patrones de 
pensamiento y expresiones idiomáticas. Esta colección también provee un foro de 
discusión que ayuda a comprender cómo la fe cristiana responde a esta nueva realidad 
global del cristianismo mundial. 


Los autores, tres sacerdotes jesuítas y un antropólogo, demuestran un amplio 
y profundo conocimiento en el campo de la antropología y la teología. Descubren e 
interpretan las mediaciones simbólicas y culturales que forman y nutren la identidad 
religiosa de estos pueblos y la función de la fe cristiana en este proceso. Es evidente 
que la experiencia, el conocimiento y la sensibilidad de este grupo de investigadores 
dan como fruto un magnífico documento que informa al pueblo del significado de la 
inculturación del evangelio en pueblos que se resisten a desaparecer. 


A pesar de la complejidad del tema, los autores, usando un lenguaje sencillo 
y organizando cada sección por temas y capítulos por subtemas, ilustran la vitalidad 
religiosa de estos pueblos indígenas. Esta vitalidad nace de la interacción entre los 
símbolos, mitos, celebraciones y festivales de las culturas indígenas y los del 
cristianismo. Este trabajo antropológico y teológico provee al estudiante e 
investigador con nuevos criterios para releer la historia de la evangelización de los 
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pueblos indígenas, descubrir nuevas direcciones en las investigaciones de campo que 
informan y forman el quehacer teológico en América Latina, y retar a la comunidad 
cristiana a pensar con cuidado el significado del sincretismo como fenómeno en el 
cristianismo. 


La introducción, escrita por Manuel Marzal, pone a la disposición del lector 
las distintas teorías de evangelizaciónhacia los pueblos indígenas. Hasta cierto punto, 
Marzal provee una historia del pensamiento misiológico en relación a le 
evangelización de los pueblos indígenas. Además, este ensayo introductorio presenta 
los retos que enfrenta la Iglesia Católica en su gestión de emprender la nueva 
evangelización en el continente. 


Le siguen a la introducción cuatro secciones divididas en capítulos. Cada 
sección está dedicada al estudio minucioso de la evangelización entre uno de los 
pueblos indígenas antes mencionados. 


abd ADAMS Jo AI MI A dd ta f dele 6 


Cada una de estas secciones toca temas variados por capítulos. Aunque cad+ 

sección es independiente de la otra, hay algunos temas en común para todas. o 
ejemplo, todas las secciones incluyen (1) un recuento histórico de las prácticas 
misioneras entre los pueblos indígenas, (2) los símbolos, mitos y festividades que * 
encarnan la interacción entre las culturas indígenas y la fe cristiana, (3) la Ñ 
cosmovisión religiosa que informa la vida en comunidad y la nueva expresión de la ~ 
fe cristiana y (4) el reto de la nueva evangelización. 


La contribución de este libro es múltiple. Primero, es un excelente recurs: 
para cursos de misiología donde se estudie la relación entre el evangelio y las 
culturas, el encuentro entre religiones y las nuevas perspectivas antropológicas en la — 
teología de la liberación. Segundo, ilustra las transformaciones que la fe cristiana vive o 
cuando interactúa con culturas radicalmente distintas a las occidentales. Desde una - 
perspectiva global, The Indian Face of God in Latin America reta al quehace: : 
teológico occidental a tomar en serio la contribución de la antropología cultural, le * 
historia del pensamiento misionero, la fenomenología e historia de las religiones come i 
recursos indispensables para pensar y hacer teología en el siglo XXI. Más aún, este 
trabajo trae al foro de discusión el tema del sincretismo. No hay forma de evadi: : 
dicho tema si se va a tomar en serio la inculturación de la fe cristiana en los pueblos ; 
que luchan por mantener su identidad religiosa tradicional. 


y as Os et al 


The Indian Face of God in Latin America no deja de plantear preguntas e 
inquietudes. Por ejemplo, no hay una discusión sobre el problema de la migración de o 
estos pueblos indígenas a la ciudad y el impacto que tiene en la cosmovisión religiosa _ 
tradicional. Segundo, ¿prevaleceránlas condiciones económicas, culturales y sociales 
para que estos pueblos puedan continuar desarrollando su identidad religiosa? No cabe 
la menor duda de la resistencia de estos pueblos en los últimos quinientos años. No 
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obstante, América Latina, junto con los pueblos del Tercer Mundo, anticipa 
transformaciones económicas y sociales que amenazan de muerte las vidas de los 
pueblos más pobres del continente. Por último, me parece que el debate entre Juan 
Carlos Scannone y Juan Luis Segundo sobre el carácter liberador de la religiosidad 
popular puede resurgir con un matiz distinto: ¿hasta qué punto las cosmovisiones 
religiosas de estos pueblos indígenas movilizan a estos pueblos a la liberación? Sin 
duda el debate es mucho más que académico. Tiene que ver con la vida misma de 
estos pueblos en un ambiente cuya hostilidad es mayor cada día. 


Este libro también reta a la tradición protestante a tomar muy en serio la 
inculturación del evangelio por los pueblos indígenas. El trabajo misionero y las 
pastorales indígenas protestantes se han concentrado, primordialmente, en la 
traducción de la Biblia, en el desarrollo de liderato y trabajo pastoral y en los 
derechos humanos. Por un lado, los autores señalan que los puntos de interacción 
entre la cosmovión indígena y el cristianismo están cargados de símbolos, mitos y 
prácticas religiosas que tradicionalmente los protestantes no tomamos en serio o 
descartamos inmediatamente. Aunque hay investigaciones por antropólogos 
protestantes que indican un cambio, todavía queda mucho por hacer. 


Finalmente, The Indian Face of God in Latin America es un trabajo de base 
que une la calidad académica con la solidaridad cristiana. El carácter descriptivo de 
este trabajo comienza a trazar un mapa que nos ayuda a discernir el significado del 
evangelio en la vida de los pueblos indígenas. Es una invitación a estudiar y descubrir 
lo que Dios hace cuando su evangelio se mezcla con la vida de un pueblo que ha 
luchado por más de quinientos años por sobrevivir. Es una invitación a ver el rostro 
de Dios en la vida de los pueblos más pobres del continente. 
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